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A  CORNER 

—OF— 

MASSACHUSETTS 


IN  a  quiet  corner  of  Massachu- 
setts are  scenes  of  rural  beauty 
which  are  worthy  to  be  enshrined 
in  the  hearts  of  all  nature  lovers. 
Peaceful  rivers  wend  their  way  to 
the  sea,  dim  forests  yet  yield  work 
for  the  lumberman's  axe,  old  ocean 
guards  her  coast. 
The  chief  river  bears  the  Indian  name  of  Pascamansett, 
and,  though  small  compared  with  the  mighty  streams  of 
the  West  and  South,  is  intensely  interesting  as  well  as 
charming.  Through  dim  forests  and  past  the  green  mead- 
ows it  winds  its  way,  its  waters  now  serving  to  turn  the 
wheel  of  some  mill,  then  sparkling  and  rippling  in  the  sun- 
shine until  it  widens  to  join  the  sea.  History  recalls  the 
day  when  our  red  brother  paddled  his  canoe  adown  the 
pleasant  river.  We  pause  on  a  knoll  to  view  a  most  beau- 
tiful picture.  The  verdant  pasture  gently  sloping  to  meet 
the  river,  here  scarcely  wider  than  a  brook,  against  the 
deep  green  of  the  cedars  excites  our  fondest  admiration. 

Often,  in  schooldays,  have  we  lingered  on  this  selfsame 
spot  to  watch  the  light  and  shade  of  the  approaching  twi- 
light o'er  wood  and  mead,  or  to  observe  the  sunset  clouds 
shedding  their  gleaming  radiance  gently  over  all.  The 
cows  slowly  wend  their  way  homeward  giving  us  a  whiff 
of  sweetness  as  they  pass,  and  it  is  with  regret  that  we  too 
leave  the  delightful  place.     It  is  like  a  song,  and 

"Such  songs  have  power  to  quiet  the  restless  pulse  of  care." 


We  wander  along  the  cheerful  country  road  noting  the 
neat  farmhouses  as  we  go.  We  reach  the  arched  stone 
bridge  over  which  is  a  dirt  road.  Children,  or  rather  the 
more  daring  of  the  young  folk,  were  wont  to  walk  the  flat 
stones  which  formed  the  top  of  the  arch  each  side. 

Just  beyond  is  the  old  Quaker  church — not  the  old  ori- 
ginal built  by  the  early  settlers — but  worn  and  weather- 
stained,  and  one  of  the  historical  landmarks  of  the  town. 
Built  on  rising  ground,  a  large  two-story  edifice  with  white- 
curtained  windows,  generation  after  generation  has  wor- 
shipped within  its  walls,  until  now  only  a  courageous  few 
find  solace  there.  A  short  distance  and  we  see  the  farm- 
house which  a  local  poet  in  fanciful  commemoration  has 
called  "The  Wayside  Inn."  Its  very  aspect  beckons  to 
hospitality  and  cheer.  Many  are  they,  both  man  and 
beast,  who  can  testify  to  genial  warmth  and  welcome  with- 
in its  precincts. 

The  old  mill  near  one  of  the  town  villages  is  another  an- 
cient landmark.  It  is  now  in  ruins,  but  the  ponderous 
wheel  though  long  silent,  tells  eloquently  of  the  duty  of  the 
river  long  years  gone  by.  Very  lovely  is  the  glint  of  the 
sun  on  the  river  just  below  the  hill,  and  as  we  watch  its 
course  to  the  sea  we  are  well  repaid  for  any  small  effort  it 
might  have  cost  us  to  seek  it:  "Fair  are  the  wild  flowers 
that  grow  on  thy  borders"  sang  one  in  times  agone.  One 
of  the  fairest  of  these  is  the  beautiful  white  pond  lily  "pure 
and  sweet  as  the  breath  of  the  morning,"  a  fresh  June 
flower.  Many  seek  the  white  beauties  by  boat.  A  cluster 
of  these  plants,  their  long  stems  all  dripping  with  coolness, 
is  very  refreshing  to  the  senses  on  the  hot  summer  days. 
The  large,  luscious,  blackberries  flourish  on  its  banks. 

The  Pascamansett,  usually  a  quiet,  unassuming  stream, 
occasionally — only  once  in  the  writer's  memory — indulges 
in  a  good  spring  freshet,  when  severe  rains  fall  and  the 
river  rises,  rises,  actually  overflowing  its  banks.  Just  after 
we  pass  the  stone  bridge  before  mentioned,  is  a  low  piece 
of  road  over  which  the  water  poured  in  torrents,  soon 
subsiding  however. 

The  dim,  dark  cedar  forest,  to  which  allusion  has  been 
made,  contains  many  attractions,  chief  of  which,  perhaps, 


are  the  trees  themselves.  Their  noble  forms  uprearing  in 
universal  harmony  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  forest,  and 
are  a  constant  source  of  delight  to  the  appreciative  eye. 
They  also  furnish  timber  in  moderate  quantities,  which  in 
turn  supplies  the  river  with  work  when  they  are  sawed  in- 
to lumber.  Many  are  the  loads  which  the  farmer  hauls  out 
when  the  snow  freezes  to  form  a  way  of  getting  them  by 
oxen  and  sleds.  Let  us  hope  that  they  will  leave  enough 
standing  so  that  the  forest  will  not  be  eliminated  from  the 
beauties  of  the  region. 

In  its  shady  depths  grow  the  big,  round  blueberries,  so 
dear  to  the  childish  taste.  Oh!  what  visions  they  recall 
of  delightful  culinary  dishes;  of  pies,  rich,  juicy  pies,  pot- 
pies  too,  cakes,  but  mostly  griddle-cakes.  When  there  is 
a  plentiful  amount  of  that  commodity  known  as  sour  milk, 
and  blueberries  are  thick  and  one  has  a  bountiful  supply 
of  patience  to  cook  for  a  hungry  crew — aren't  they  good .-' 
Well,  I  rather  think  so.  Cooked  a  beautiful,  golden  brown, 
eaten  with  pure  homemade  butter  or  cream,  we  think  even 
the  opponents  of  fried  foods  must  sanction  berry  griddle- 
cakes.  They  would  be  tempted  to  eat  themselves  if  they 
knew  how  good  they  were.  Not  that  I  recommend  frying 
as  a  universal  method  of  cooking,  but  I  do  recommend  berry 
griddle-cakes.  There  is  scarcely  any  fat  about  them,  ex- 
cept just  enough  to  keep  them  from  sticking  to  the  griddle, 
and  I  hardly  believe  they  will  impair  one's  digestion,  un- 
less one  eats  too  many.  Bowls  of  sweet  milk  with  crackers 
and  berries  floating  about  in  a  friendly  proxiniity  are  very 
good  too. 

And  the  berry  excursions  when  we  take  our  baskets  and 
our  lunch,  picking  all  day,  returning  at  night  laden  with 
quantities  varying  from  half  a  bushel  upwards.  These 
possibly  fill  the  fruit  jars  to  add  to  the  winter's  store  of 
eatables,  or  mayhap  are  disposed  of  at  the  neighboring  city 
to  purchase  some  household  article.  The  forest  also  yields 
wild  grapes  which,  twining  their  graceful  vines  among  the 
foliage,  form  a  pleasant  scene  in  nature's  harvest  field. 
To  the  housewife  they  mean  welcome  jams  and  jellies  for 
the  cold  days  next  winter. 

The  beautiful  white  frinsed  orchis  seeks  its  home  in  the 


cool  recesses  of  the  evergreen  shades.  Cattle  loitering 
under  these  dim  arcades  find  sweet  pleasure  therein,  now 
pausing  to  quaff  of  the  limpid  water  of  some  brook,  now 
browsing  from  the  young  berry  bushes;  all  in  concord 
with  the  outdoor  world.  In  the  clearings  one  finds  the 
edible  boxberry,  also  known  as  checkerberry  or  wintergreen. 
The  young  leaves  which  appear  in  the  spring  are  tender  and 
good  to  eat  as  school  children  are  aware.  They  are  called 
shoots,  having  a  decided  aromatic  flavor.  In  fall  the  pretty 
red  berries,  hiding  under  the  green  leaves,  make  something 
for  willing  hands  to  gather. 

As  we  turn  our  steps  southward  salt  breezes  from  old 
ocean  refresh  our  nostrils.  What  a  keen  sense  of  enjoy- 
ment a  trip  to  the  beach  gives  us  !  We  will  visit  the  place, 
where  for  miles  around  is  the  most  extensive  view  of  the 
sea. 

"The  sea  !   the  sea!    the  open  sea! 
The  blue  I    the  fresh !    the  ever  free  ; 
Without  a  mark  !    without  a  bound 
It  runneth  the  earth's  wide  regions  round." 

And  this  from  one  who  never  ventured  on  its  boundless 
waste  without  undergoing  the  qualms  of  seasickness.  But 
we  are  in  full  unision  with  him  in  his  rhapsody.  That  vast 
expanse  of  water,  though  very  unlike  the  mountains  in  its 
geographical  features,  still  affects  one  emotionally  much 
the  same.  Limitless!  grand!  sublime!  Constantly  in 
motion,  it  is  a  never  wearying  source  of  gratification  to 
watch  the  tide  come  in  or  the  tide  go  out ;  to  ride  in  some 
large  steamer  ploughing  its  way  through  the  watery  billows; 
to  watch  as  evening  comes  on  the  silvery  moon  beams 
athwart  the  foam  in  the  vessel's  wake;  or  to  just  silently 
and  simply  take  in  the  beauty  of  the  frolicsome  waters  on 
a  sunny  day. 

The  beach  to  which  we  have  come  is  something  of  a 
wonder.  At  low  tide  one  can  ride  for  miles  over  its  sur- 
face, compact,  smooth  and  fine  as  a  floor,  with  the  waves 
tumbling  about  the  line  and  the  invigorating  breeze  fan- 
ning our  cheeks.  This  beach  is  also  famed  for  the  heavy 
seas  which  strike  it  after  a  big  storm.  The  breakers  can 
be  heard  pounding  on  the  sands  for  many  miles.     After  a 
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heavy  precipitation  we  often  hear  the  town's-people  say 
•'There's  Horse  Neck  Beach  roaring!"  Cottages  partially 
line  the  coast.  There  is  talk  of  establishing  an  electric 
road  connecting  with  cities  as  terminal  points,  which 
seems  strange  has  not  been  done  before,  as  the  route 
would  embrace  several  towns  and  villages,  commanding 
some  of  the  loveliest  scenery  in  New  England. 

Here  are  the  sand  dunes.  What  force  of  nature  reared 
their  conical  forms.-*  Is  it  merely  the  wind  which  blows 
with  great  velocity  at  this  point  at  times.-*  To  the  latter 
may  be  due  the  fact  that  their  forms  are  always  shifting. 
On  their  sandy  slopes  grow  the  purple  beach  plum.s. 
Imbedded  in  the  white  sands  resembling  grapes  of  deep 
purple  which  have  wandered  far  from  home  they  present  a 
very  pretty  contrast.  The  plums  also  grow  on  bushes, 
hereabouts. 

In  the  groves  adjoining  the  beach,  picnics  and  clambakes 
flourish  in  season.  All  are  familiar  with  picnics,  but 
there  may  be  those  who  have  no  idea  what  a  clambake  is, 
so  here  it  is,  (it  always  seems  better  to  sit  at  the  long 
tables,  somewhere  near  the  water,  under  the  shade  trees,) 
just  imagine,  then,  an  oven  constructed  of  stones  upon 
which  a  glowing  fire  is  built,  then,  smothered  in  seaweed 
are  all  the  delicious  auxiliaries  of  the  bake,  steaming  and 
roasting.  Some  include  in  their  bakes  almost  all  eatables 
that  can  be  cooked.  We  will  satisfy  ourselves  with  a 
generous  supply  of  what  goes  in  the  average  bake,  how- 
ever. Clams  are  the  first  great  necessity,  of  course,  in 
abundance  ;  lobsters  or  sausages  are  good  ;  fish  is  allowable  ; 
and  both  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes  and  green  corn  are 
never  better  than  when  flavored  in  this  manner.  White 
bread  is  here,  but  brown  bread  is  what  we  need  to  eat  with 
our  clams  and  melted  butter.  Lemonade  and  coffee  are 
relished  as  drinks;  while  the  later  courses  may  consist  of 
buns,  cakes,  melons,  fruit,  ice  cream — indeed  the  list  may 
be  almost  indefinitely  extended.  But  allow  a  suggestion 
that  the  above  contains  sufificient  nourishment  to  allay  the 
pangs  of  the  hungriest,  or  to  provide  a  task  adequate  to 
gratify  the  gastronomic  abilities  of  the  majority. 

Farther  east  down   the  coast  is   a  spot  called  Barney's 
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Joy,  possibly  the  name  was  given  it  in  a  mildly  ironical 
spirit  as  it  is  rather  a  bleak,  lonely  place.  Here  comes  the 
farmer  for  seaweed  which  the  wild  waves  have  brought 
him  from  out  the  boundless  deep.  Among  the  wet,  cling- 
ing plants  the  good  wife  selects  the  Irish  moss,  which 
cleaned  and  dried  is  hoarded  to  concoct  the  delicate  blanc 
mange  for  the  table. 

Old  ocean  also  produces  other  eatables  in  the  form  of 
several  varieties  of  fish;  among  them  scup,  butterfish, 
herring ;  larger  ones  like  tautog,  bluefish,  lobsters  ;  shellfish 
like  clams  and  quahogs,  which  one  must  dig  for  in  the 
sand  at  low  tide. 

Mishaum  Point,  still  farther  up  the  coast,  is  celebrated 
as  having  been  the  temporary  abiding  place  of  that  wonder 
of  the  deep,  the  whale,  though  life  was  extinct,  probably 
had  been  for  some  time.  I  think  its  original  whereabouts 
was  never  accurately  ascertained,  though  the  assumption 
was  that  it  had  drifted  south  from  the  whaling  grounds. 
A  certain  high  school  principal  was  sufficiently  alert  to 
take  advantage  of  the  situation  by  chartering  an  excursion 
wagon,  and  with  an  old  sea  captain  take  the  school  to  see 
the  black  monster.  Shorn  of  head  and  tail  it  was  a 
slightly  dissappointing  spectacle,  as  we  were  debarred  from 
inspecting  it  in  all  its  native  gigantic  size.  Ample  bulk 
remained  however  for  us  to  conceive  some  idea  of  the  huge 
leviathan,  and  we  were  grateful  for  the  consideration  which 
made  it  possible. 

In  the  meadows  by  the  sea  grow  flowers  closely  resem- 
bling the  sweet  pea  of  cultivated  gardens,  gay  with  varied 
hues,  the  beach  pea. 

A  little  further  on  is  Salter's  Point,  where  fresh  salt 
breezes  greet  the  summer  visitor.  The  Round  Hills  soon 
loom  upon  our  vision,  jutting  out  to  sea,  belonging  to  the 
ancestral  farm  of  Hetty  Green  Robinson.  Near  by  is 
Dumpling  Rock  with  its  lighthouse.  Another  jaunt  and 
we  arrive  at  Nonquit,  quite  a  summer  resort.  A  small 
steamer  plys  between  here  and  the  adjoining  city.  As  we 
near  the  pier  the  cottage  which  the  author  of  "  Little  Wo- 
men "  once  occupied  is  pointed  out  on  the  hill.  All  honor 
to  those  inimitable  tales  for  lads  and  lassies  ! 


The  glancing  blue  of  the  Apponegansett  river,  really  not 
a  river  at  all  I  suppose,  but  an  arm  of  the  sea,  flows  by  Bay 
View,  another  gathering  of  summer  cottages.  Here  we 
get  a  lovely  view  of  the  village  of  Padanaram  on  the  oppo- 
site shore,  with  many  pleasant  residences  for  summer  and 
winter  as  well.  The  Apponegansett  is  not  so  long  as  the 
Pascamansett,  and  at  its  head  on  an  adjacent  hillside  stands 
the  church  of  same  name.  A  panorama,  which  can  claim 
just  pure  unadulterated  pleasure  as  its  object,  may  be 
viewed  from  the  green  lawn  of  a  village  churchyard.  Op- 
posite, the  waters  merrily  dance  in  the  clear  beautiful  sun- 
shine, the  ethereal  blue  beams  brightly  from  the  majestic 
dome  above,  while  clustered  at  our  right  nestle  the  white 
dwellings  of  the  hamlet. 

We  have  made  small  mention  of  the  wild  flowers  but 
they  constitute  one  of  the  chief  charms  of  a  rural  landscape. 
The  first  to  welcome  the  springtide  is  the  mayflower. 
When  the  March  winds  have  forgotten  to  rage  for  a  day  or 
so  let  us  saunter  out  to  the  wildwood.  Perhaps  the  day 
may  be  gray  and  cloudy,  but  what  matters  it.-*  We  shall 
appreciate  what  we  find  the  more.  As  we  walk  the  wood- 
land path  we  kneel  to  gently  thrust  aside  the  dead  leaves 
or  mosses,  when,  if  we  are  successful,  will  be  disclosed  the 
lovely  pink-white  flowers  of  the  epigaea,  or  trailing  arbutus. 
Mayflower,  the  common  name,  is  not  seasonable,  for  they 
have  generally  disappeared  by  April,  not  to  speak  of  May. 
Creeping  along  in  its  seclusion  it  is  waiting  to  be  sought 
before  lavishing  its  fragrance  and  beauty  on  mankind.  Its 
leaves  are  thick,  of  a  deep  green,  and  the  smallish  blooms 
grown  singly  or  in  clusters,  appear  at  intervals  along  the 
plant.  It  has  been  suggested  as  a  pertinent  subject  for  a 
national  floral  emblem.  To  those  wanderers  who  landed 
on  our  coast  centuries  agone  it  must  have  been  a  bit  of 
brightness  in  the  gloomy  forest  depths.  But  the  objection 
is  that  its  growth  is  restricted  to  a  limited  area,  and  is  there- 
fore not  truly  representative  of  the  Union.  In  these  woods 
deciduous  trees  abound — oaks,  maples,  beeches,  birches, 
locusts  and  others.  In  their  boundaries  as  spring  advan- 
ces we  find  the  delicate  anemone  so  pure  and  white;  the 
modest  violet,  in  purple  raiment ;    the  curious  lady's  slip- 
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per  and  Indian  pipe,  the  latter,  white  with  fragile  stem  ;  the 
graceful  lily  of  the  valley,  star  flower,  and  bellwort,  all 
white.  Huckleberry  blooms,  called  browse,  burst  forth  in 
the  spring,  tiny  white  cup-like  flowers  which  are  toothsome, 
to  the  younger  generation  at  least.  The  thick,  creamy 
blossoms  of  the  elderberry  show  themselves  by  the  road- 
side ;  in  autumn  succeeded  by  purple  cluster  berries  which 
some  gather  to  make  cordial  for  medicinal  purposes.  Yar- 
row, an  humble  wayside  plant,  but  of  a  strong  odor,  is  said 
to  possess  like  virtues,  as  well  as  tansy  and  hardback. 

The  dandelions,  buttercups  and  daisies  of  the  meadows 
charm  the  eye  as  well  as  the  more  pretentious  flowers. 
Dandelions,  as  many  know,  furnish  greens  for  the  table  ; 
the  serrated  leaves,  if  picked  before  the  buds  appear,  form- 
ing a  pleasant  change  in  the  menus. 

The  swamp  pink  seeks  moist  places  for  its  development. 
Of  a  lovely  deep  pink,  sweet  as  sweet  can  be,  it  is  one  of 
our  fairest  plants.  The  blue  fringed  gentian  is  another 
lovely  blossom.  Of  the  loveliest  shade  of  blue  imaginable, 
the  petals  of  the  softest,  finest  texture,  its  fair  head 
daintily  fringed,  it  is  rather  a  rare  flower.  Mountain 
laurel  is  another  beautiful  specimen  of  rural  flora.  In  June 
it  lines  the  wood  paths  in  queenly  beauty.  Borne  in  clus- 
ters on  a  bush  as  high  as  one's  head,  in  color  shading  from 
pink  to  white,  they  lend  themselves  kindly  to  decoration. 
Blue-bells  nod  in  sympathy  with  the  breeze.  Tiger  lilies 
red,  spotted  with  black,  boast  many  favorites.  The  even- 
ing primrose  unfolds  its  pale  yellow  petals  to  send  its  gen- 
tle fragrance  on  the  wings  of  waning  day.  The  sweet 
pepper  bush,  shad  bush,  cinquefoil  and  the  delicate  tracery 
of  the  bridal  veil  all  claim  our  attention  in  turn.  Bluets, 
called  also  innocents  or  Quaker  ladies,  brighten  the  mead- 
ows with  their  pretty  blue  forms.  The  light  purple  petals 
of  the  aster  and  the  yellow  sprigs  of  the  golden-rod  are 
the  most  common  of  the  fall  wild  flowers.  The  orange 
petals  of  the  cone  flower  with  its  rich  seal  brown  centre 
attract  many.  And  the  holly  bush,  with  its  evergreen  foli- 
age of  lustrous  hue  combined  with  the  scarlet  berries,  is 
used  to  deck  the  happy  homes  at  Christmas. 

There  are  hosts  of  others,  but  now  the  trees  claim  our 


notice.  Who  that  has  once  lived  with  them  can  ever  exist 
satisfactorily  where  they  are  absent  ?  Think  what  a  dreary 
waste  this  world  would  be  with  never  a  tree  on  its  broad  • 
surface.  Their  regal  proportions  add  strength  and  state- 
liness  to  the  landscape ;  their  generous  shade  imparts  many 
gracious  favors  ;  they  are  always  interesting.  Budding  in 
the  spring,  they  stand  for  newly  awakened  life  ;  gracefully 
waving  their  green  banners  in  later  maturity,  they  stand 
for  life  in  all  its  glorious  fruition.  In  autumn  when  the 
green  leaves  exchange  their  tints  for  the  beautiful  tones  of 
yellow,  golden,  russet  and  scarlet,  they  form  a  fitting  finish 
to  the  summer's  softer  work,  and,  backed  by  the  sombre 
green  of  cedars  and  pines,  fashion  a  picture  fit  for  any  art- 
ist's brush  to  reproduce.  They  also  stand  for  life  in  its 
mellowest,  grandest  phases ;  life  which  has  accomplished 
victory  through  all  the  storm  and  stress  incident  to  exist- 
ence. Soon  come  the  winds  of  fall  and  the  trees  are  bereft 
of  their  erstwhile  beauty. 

When  softly  fall  the  winter  snows,  with  glistening  beauty 
the  landscape  glows.  And  our  trees  share  in  the  general 
grace.  Loaded  with  their  snowy  burdens,  radiant  in  the 
morning  sun  or  shimmering  by  mild  moonlight,  where  can 
we  purchase  more  costly  gems  than  glitter  from  these  snow- 
crowned  forest  monarchs  .-*  They  too,  are  evidence  of  the 
life  serene  and  happy  adorned  by  snow-white  locks. 

We  have  seen  these  trees  in  the  grasp  of  the  tempest, 
writhing  and  groaning  in  discord  and  have  felt  dismay  when 
their  mighty  trunks  have  fallen,  or  have  correspondingly 
rejoiced  when  they  have  withstood  the  shock.  The  woods, 
pure  and  simple,  always  exercise  a  potent  spell  o'er  those 
who  care  for  nature  in  her  varying  moods. 

We  always  gladly  welcome  the  springtide  when  the  ice 
king  hies  him  away  to  his  home  and  the  outdoor  world  as- 
sumes its  mantle  of  softness  and  freshness.  Everything  is 
taking  on  a  new  lease  of  life  and  we  watch  and  wait  for 
mother  nature  to  rear  her  family. 

I  must  not  neglect  the  April  rain  storms.  Those  rainy 
days  !  when  we  children  thought  the  sun  had  gone  out  of 
our  hearts  as  well  as  out  of  the  sky.  We  did  not  know. 
There  is  a  certain  unique  sensation  of  pleasure  accompany- 
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ing  one  of  these  rains  when  we  hear  the  ceaseless  drip, 
drip,  all  day.  These  lines  of  the  poet  are  singularly  ap- 
propriate : 

"AH  day  the  low-hung  clouds  have  dropt 
Their  garnered  fulness  down  ; 
All  day  that  soft,  gray  mist  hath  wrapt 
Hill,  valley,  grove,  and  town." 

We  know  the  earth  will  smile  with  new  beauty  when  it's 
over.  Those  who  are  suflficiently  hardy  to  venture  forth 
well-protected  can  attest  to  the  sense  of  physical  and  men- 
tal exhilaration  which  it  brings.  While  the  group  inside 
can  testify  to  the  warmth  and  cheer  of  the  hearth-fire. 
Mother  is  busy  with  her  band  of  willing  helpers,  father 
reads  the  neglected  papers,  or  lends  his  aid  to  some  house- 
hold task.  When  the  clouds  break  it  finds  us  ready  with 
renewed  vigor  to  battle  with  life's  problems. 

As  the  months  progress,  trees  and  flowers  mature  into 
summer  richness,  the  bird-songs  thrill  with  rapture  sweet ; 
we  think  with  Lowell : 

"And  what  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June  ? 
Then,  if  ever  come  perfect  days; 
Then  heaven  tries  the  earth,  if  it  be  in  tune. 
And  over  it  softly  her  warm  ear  lays." 

We  seek  the  grateful  shade  of  the  woods  as  in  the  spring. 
Where  is  to  be  found  a  keener  satisfaction,  a  happier  zest 
than  in  the  cool  green  woods  on  a  summer's  day.''  Seated 
beneath  the  spreading  branches  of  some  stately  oak,  fanned 
by  the  kindly  breeze,  we  let  our  thoughts  follow  their  own 
sweet  will,  which  will  be  refreshing  and  inspiring.  To 
"look  from  nature  up  to  nature's  God"  is  certainly  one  of 
life's  most  ennobling  features.  As  we  pursue  our  woodsy 
way,  pushing  away  the  tangles  which  have  formed  since 
our  last  visit,  we  reach  the  brook,  a  pleasant  spot.  Here, 
perhaps,  a  turtle  comes  out  to  sun  himself  on  a  rock.  Here 
we  remember  how  we  lay  on  the  flat  stones  and  leaned  over 
to  drink  of  the  water  below.  Near  the  brook,  in  damp 
places,  grows  the  water  hemlock,  a  bush  with  pretty  cluster 
flowers  of  white;  the  root  said  to  be  poison.  On  the  edge 
of  these  woods  huckleberries  sometimes  grow,  not  like  the 
blueberries  of  the  cedar  swamp,  but  a  welcome  addition  to 
the  family  larder.      In  the  mosses  at  our  feet  are  wasps' 
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nests  too.  As  we  advance  into  the  open  lea  the  deep  pink 
of  the  low  laurel  shows  itself,  pretty,  but  generally  supposed 
to  be  poison  to  sheep.  We  gain  the  grove  on  the  hill, 
plucking  on  our  way  the  beautiful  wild  roses  which  flourish 
in  luxuriant  profusion  about  us.  Of  all  the  lovely  shades 
of  pink,  of  the  most  exquisite  of  odors,  these  lovely  plants 
make  our  hearts  glad  with  the  gladness  of  living. 

Let  us  gather  the  sweet  fern  and  bayberry  on  our  home- 
bound  journey,  which  shall  be  a  pleasant  reminder  of  our 
day  in  the  woods.  As  a  culminating  joy  let  us  listen  to  the 
twilight  song  of  the  wood  thrush,  which  is  answered  by  his 
brother,  trilling  in  sweet  abandon,  from  a  neighboring 
tree  top. 

In  autumn  comes  the  harvest  time  for  man  and  nature. 
We  gather  the  fruits  of  both  with  grateful  hearts  if  the 
yield  is  bounteous,  and  some  of  us  if  it  is  not,  otherwise, 
perhaps.  How  wonderful  the  rotation  of  seed-time  and 
harvest,  we  can  only  render  thanks  to  an  all-wise  Benefi- 
cence who  can  compass  what  is  absolute  mystery  to  our 
finite  selves.  The  click  of  the  mowing  machine  is  over, 
and  the  farmer  has  stored  in  the  immense  haymows  the 
food  for  his  cattle  next  winter.  The  golden  pumpkin 
brings  visions  of  toothsome  pies  ;  while  melons,  vegetables 
and  orchard  fruits  all  cater  to  our  welfare  when  properly 
harvested  and  stored  for  future  use.  During  the  holidays 
these  bring  quite  forcibly  to  our  minds  the  reward  of  well- 
doing. This  is  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  the  state,  the 
ability  to  possess  one's  self  the.  clean,  wholesome  home- 
made product  in  variety  from  which  we  are  excluded  in 
many  places.  Certainly  many  similar  gifts  exist  in  other 
localities,  but  New  England  has  an  atmosphere  all  its  own, 
rich  in  traditional  lore  and  historical  memories.  Is  it  not 
worth  studying .'' 

"Stern  land  !  we  love  thy  woods  and  rocks. 

Thy  rushing  streams  and  wintry  glooms. 
And  memory,  like  a  pilgrim  gray. 

Kneels  at  thy  temples  and  thy  tombs; 
The  thoughts  of  thee,  where'er  we  dwell. 

Come  o'er  us  like  a  holy  spell, — 
A  star  to  light  our  path  of  tears, 

A  rainbow  on  the  sky  of  years." 
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